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PROSPECTUS. 
Our object, by this pubjication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals | 
D reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-trailic, and 


imes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- | 

Htrot jooss arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the | 

Sof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ges ; Our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST ; 


Containing the Testimony of the Scriptures against Slavery, and the Scriptu- | 
ral method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’ Isa. vi. 20. ‘All Scripture is | 


given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for | 


instruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 1. Tim. m1. 16-17 } 


Part I1L.—Siaveholding brought directly to the test of the 
Bible, 
CHAPTER II. 


IS SLAVEHOLDING SINFUL? 


We come now to our second inquiry. Having proved 
that the Slave System is sinful, we inquire whether it be not 
sinful to hold slaves under that system ? 


fal system. And how can this be otherwise than sinful ? 
What right can any man have to support that which is 
wrong? Or how can he innocently do so? What other | 
wicked system can any man support, by lending to it the in- | 
fluence of his example, and yet remain innocent? | 

Take the system of idolatry, for instance. Could Naaman 
bow down before the idol in the house of Rimmon, while 
his master, the king of Assyria, leaned on his arm to wor- 
ship there, and remain innocent ? When he said “The Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing,” did he not betray the fact 
that his own conscience told him that the act needed“pardon?” 
(Il. Kings, v. 18.) Could his mental reservation, coupled 
with his disclaimer of idolatry, in the absence of his mon- 
areh, render the deed innocent? Why then, did it need 
“pardon 2” 

But the slaveholder does something more than merely to 
givecountenance and support to the Slave System, with all 
the other slaveholders in the land leaning on his arm for 
support. He becomes, in person, one of the wrong doers 
himself. You admit that the Slave System is sinful. But 
why and wherein is it sinful? Primarily and chiefly be- 
cause it sanctions and sustains the very acts which every 
slaveholder commits? Examine, in detail, and see. 

The Slave system is sinful, because among other things, 
it permits or sanctions the holding of human beings as chat- 
tels. But the system would not be sinful, in this feature of 
it, if the practice of holding human beings as chattles were 
mmnocent. And every slaveholder does hold a human being 
4% a chattel, that being the only tenure by which an 
American Slave is, or can be held. 

The Slave system is also sinful, because it authorizes or 
Permits the enforcement of labor without wages. The sys- 
tem would not, at this point, be sinful, if it did not sanction, 
Permit, or authorize this act, nor, if the practice thus author- 

Were not sinful. But no slaveholder pays his slave 
wages, nor can he do so, while he holds him as a slave. 

The Slave system is also sinful, because it denies the 
moral freedom of the slave—his right to obey God rather 











than man. 
the slave’s moral freedom, or his right to obey God rather 
than man. When he does this, so as to make it a reality, 
he emancipates the slave. 

The Slave system is also sinful, beeause it annuls mar- 
riage. And no slaveholder, remaining such (as has already 
been shown), can do otherwise than annul marriage, in the 


| case of slaves, under his control, desiring to marry, or liv- 


ing together in concubinage. When he has effectually re- 


nized their right to freedom. 








But no slaveholder, remaining such, recognizes | the idea of a well-treated slave, or for innocent slavehold- 


ing. Examine the matter in detail, and see for yourself, 
whether the idea of a well-treated slave be not a bundle of 
absurdities and impieties ? 

A man, made a little lower than; the angels, is held in the 
condition of a chattle, a thing—but he is well treated! He 
is forbidden to practically regard his Father in heaven his 
Supreme Ruler, or to call man hig brother, but he is well 
treated! He is forbidden the sweets of dontestic purity and 


| cognized their right to marry, he has as effectually recog- | felicity, but he is well treated! He is-compelled to labor 
| against his own consent, and without wages, but he is well 


Another wicked feature of the Slave system is its author- | treated! . He is not permitted to culivate his immortal in- 


izing the sale of human beings, and theseparation of fathers 
and mothers and their children. Though every slaveholder 
does not actually sell or buy human beings, and separate 
fathers and mothers and their children, yet he wickedly 
claims the right of ioiag so, in the very act of claiming and 
holding them as chattels. For the right of ownership of 


them at pleasure or for the owner’s advantage. And every 
slaveholder wickedly holds his slave subject to be seized 
and sold for debt, or conveyed, on his decease, to his heirs 
at law. 

In the preceding particulars it is evidently futile for 
those who admit that the Slave system is sinful, to plead 
for the innocency of slaveholding. The system is sinful, be- 
cause it authorizes and sanctions these acts which are ull 
included in slaveholding. 

The Slave system does indeed authorize atrocities 
which every slaveholder does not commit. But every 
slaveholder allows himself to stand in a position tempting 
him to commit those ‘atrocities, or in a position liable to 
such temptations, being beyond the cuntrol of restraining 
law. The spirit of the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation” 
forbids any man to hold irresponsible power over his broth- 
er. The spirit of the precept “Be not many masters, know- 
ing that we shall receive the greater condemnation,” for- 
bids slaveholding. (James 111. 1.) And so does the pre- 
cept of the Saviour—“Be ye not called Rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even Christ.”—Math. xxii. 8. If this does not 
preclude slaveholding, what claim of authority of man over 
man, canit preclude? Not that of the Papacy, most as- 
suredly, for the authority of the slaveholder, whoever he 
may be, includes all the authority of the Pope and much 
more, for the Pope never claims his subjects as chattels 
personal, nor treats them as such. If the Pope, for claim. 
ing impious authority be “the Man of sin, exalting himself 
above all that is called God and is worshipped”—shall we 
say less of the slaveholder? If the humane slaveholder 
may be justified in his slaveholding, because he does not 
abuse his power, to the utmost, why should not the same 
plea avail for the lenient and merciful Pope ? 


GOOD TREATMENT. 

“Good treatment” of slaves cannot justify the slaveholder 
in his slaveholding, any more than a robber’s refraining from 
murder, or from barbarity, or his actual kindness to his 
victims can justify his robbing them. The climax of all 
robbery is that which robs a man of himself. 

More than this. The human being is not well treated 
who is held as a chattel personal, any more than a saint or 
an angel in heaven would be well treated, if thusheld. The 
insult, the degradation, is the primary wrong, and it remains 
the greatest wrong, whatever may be the other wrongs ad- 
ded to it. In the light of the Bible, wherein man is regarded 
as the image of his Maker, a “little lower than the angels,” 
all this seems too plain to be argued. The Bible idea of 
man must be displaced, before there can be found room for | 





*Speech in the United States Senate, 1839, on the petitions to 
abolish the internal slave trade, wherein he maintamed that slaves 


| tellect, that with it, he may glorify his Creator, but he is well 


treated! Though bound to the judgment, to be judged ac- 


| cording to the deeds done here in the body, he is ‘not per- 


| mitted to direct his own actions, nor to take the Bible as 
| his rule of life, nor even to read its contents, but he is well 
treated! He is not permitted to claim the free exercise of 





chattels includes, (as Henry Clay testified)* the right to sell | religion ; his rights of conscience are not recognized, but he 


is well treated! He is denied the protection of law, and 
debarred, on penalty of death, from any act of self-defence, 
but he is well treated! The female slave may not resist 
violation, but she is well treated! The slave may not 
change his residence, “in pursuit of happiness” or to dis- 
charge what he believes to be his duty, except on pain of 
death, without judge or jury, but he is well treated! He is 
outlawed, if he seeks freedom, and if, to sustain life, in do- 
ing so, he takes a tythe of a tythe of his own earnings, but 
| he is well treated! He is confined to the one spot of earth 
his master designates, or he must go wherever his master 
sells him, but he is well treated! He is compelled, in a pro- 
fessed Christian land, to.bea heathen, but he is well treated, 
espsecially if “Hx 1s CONTENTED” in his heathenism! He is 
subject to all this, if it be not all, in detail, inflicted on him, 
and he has no remedy, but he is well treated! Itis, for the 
most part, his inevitable destiny, whoever may be his mas- 
ter, and he is daily liable to be sold to the worst, or to have 
his wife and children sold, but he is well treated ! 

It is easy to understand that some slaves are worse treat- 
ed than others, and that some slayeholders add to the guilt 
of their slaveholding, the guilt of additional eruelty, bar- 
barity, personal violence, and outrage, as their slaveholding 
enables and tempts them to do. But it is difficult, nay, im- 
possible to see how the holding of a slave as a slave can 
consist with his good treatment, unless it be granted that 
the slave is not a man, or else that a man is well treated 
when treated as a merciful man treats his beast. No man 
ever thinks himself well treated in being held as a slave, or 
that his own child can be well treated in being thus held. 
No other indignity or insult to any man can equal that of 
claiming and holding him as a slave. 

The real truth is, no one can believe in the innocency of 
slaveholding or that the slave can be well treated in being 
thus held, who believes that the slave is a MAN, in the Brste 
acceptation of that term, the offspring of God, the child of im- 
mortality, the purchase of Christ’s blood, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, or capable of becoming such. No. It is only 
from the ultra infidel stand point that ignores or discredits 
all this, that any such low, sensual, vulgar: views of the 
slavery question can be taken. If man be ‘no more the off- 
spring of God than the brute, if he be not an immortal be- 
ing, if he be only a mere animal, if no higher destiny 
awaits him than to eatand drink, and fatten and die, if the 
Salvation of Christ be a delusion, and the Bible be a fiction 
—or if the slave, the negro, has neither part nor lot in the 
dignity, the responsibilities, the future existence of man 
then, but not otherwise, is there room for the idea that he 
may be well treated in being held as a chattel, provided he 
be not under-fed, nor over-worked, nor needlessly lacerated 
nor scourged. And this is the commonly received idea of 











were movable “property,” and that the right to hold included the 
right to sell. 
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“My slaves are fat and sleek” is all that an idolized states- 
man need say, to sanctify his slayeholding, in the eyes of 
many who are called christians. 

The pretense set up, by some, of holding their slaves as 
Christian brethren, and then lording it over them as no 
Romish Pope ever lords it over God’s heritage, the claim of 
holding the members of Christ’s body as “goods and chat- 
tels personal,” of holding immortal souls under the same 
property tenure with horses and oxen—this is a climax of 
inconsistency, absurdity, and impiety, that throws over the 
openly infidel slaveholder the mantle of comparative de- 
cency and congruity. Yet this is the precise description of 
innocent and pious slaveholding, so frequently and confi- 
dently presented for our approbation. 

The idea of innocent slaveholding draws deeper than some 
of its religious advocates have considered. They would 
shrink from denying either the immortal nature of man,or the 
manhood of the slave, or of the colored race. They would 
equally recoil, perhaps,(or some of them would)from the idea 
of holding the heirs of immortality as chattels personal. Rut; 
inone or the other of these impieties are they inevitably in 
volved the moment they contend for innocent slaveholding 
To say that negro slaves have no souls, or that souls may be 
held as chattels personal are, alike, gross iusults to the God 
of the Bible. 

They are little aware, perhaps, of the virtual identity of 
the idea of innocent slaveholding, with the ultra and novel 


pro-slavery claim that the right to hold a slave, like the | been quite in the President’s way, if he had chosen it, to dis- 


right to hold all other property, is a natural right “before 
and higher than any constitutional sanction.”* Religious 
editors have strongly condemned that idea, who have never- 
theless defended the idea of innocent slaveholding. In the 
light of the Bible, however, it is easy to see that the two 


ideas, if they may be called two, are inseparably connected | nally, the President, instead of proposing amendments of the 
together. The Bible teaches that whatever we do must be | Constitution in order to make its recognition of slavery “ex- 


done to the glory of God, (1. Cor. x. 31.) that “whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin,’ (Rom. x1v. 23) that the Divine law 
must control all our actions, that none of our actions are in- 
different, that whatever is not righteous is unrighteous, that 
he that gathereth not with the Great Master above, “scatter- 
eth abroad” (Math. x1. 30.) Slaveholding, therefore 
must be either righteous or nnrighteous, and “all unriteous- 
ness is sin.” (1. John v., 17.) Slaveholding, if innocent, is 
not sinful. If it be not sinful, it is righteous. If it be 
righteous, it must be in accordance with the moral law, the 
law of God, which is the law of nature. In other words, it 
is, (as its consistent advocates claim) a natural right. And 
if so, it 18 “before and higher than any constitutional sanc- 
tion,” of course. Innocent slaveholding must be in accordance 
with natural law, which no human constitutions or statutes 
ean annul. 

Thus does the doctrine that slaveholding is not sinful, or, 
that it is, or may be, innogent, identify itself with the highest 
and most startling claims that the advocates of perpetaal 
and universal slavery have ever adduced, or of which it is 
possible to conceive. If slaveholding be not sinful, then all 
enactments abolishing slavery and the slave trade are vio- 
lations of natural right, and are themselves sinful. 





*Lecompton Constitution for Kansas. 





NATIONAL SOVEREIGNITY. 
No. 25. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Slavery has blinded the eyes of the Nation, and made our 
wise men grope, in darkness. Self-evident fundamental 
principles, which are as guiding lights on the subject cf Gov- 
ernment, and illuminate the path of the upright statesman, 
are practically repudiated. The dogmas of despotism 
usurp their place, and govern the action of legislatures 
aad courts. Wrong is put for right, andjright for wrong. 
Despotism enthroned, requires the support of misstatement 
and false reasoning. The President ascribes the threatened 
secession of some of the States mainly to “the incessant and 
violent agitation of the slavery question throughout the 
North, for the last quarter of a century.” This agitation, 
he tells us, “has at length produce] its malign influence on 
the slaves and inspired them with vague notions of freedom. 
Hence a sense of security no longer exists around the fami- 
ly altar.” What sensiblofphilosophy! To expostulate with 
the master about the injustice of slavery, produces bad ef- 
fects on the slaves’ The master{may not be reasoned with 











in regard to his wrongs, lest the slave should get some 
“vague notions’ about his own rights, and thus “many 
a matron throughout the South” should retire at night “in 
dread of what may befall herself and her children before 
the morning.” Such dread, we are assured, actually re- 
sults from abolition meddling. 

With more correct views of our national disease, and a 
willingness to promote its only possible cure, the President 
might have shown the utter hostility of slavery to all the 
ends of Government, and all the interests of the Union. He 
might have told us that its antagonism to other interests ne- 
cessarily engenders dissatisfaction and alienation, and thus 
tends to secession. Sustaining himself by Southern author- 
ities, he might have said, the training of slavery makes men 
restless, despotic, and lawless, and utterly unfits them to en- 
dure constitutional restraint. He might have argued that, 
but for slavery, the Union would be strong by its own natu- 
ral adhesion ; that the insecurity of the South results not 
from northern discussion of slavery but from the Southern 
fact of slavery ; that the “family altar’ would be safe, if all 
the people were duly protected in their family rights; and 
that “many a matron” will cease to retire at night in dread 
of what may befall herself and her children, when the slave 
mother shall cease every day to dread what may befall her- 
self and her children from the slave auction. He might 
have referred to the happy security which emancipation 
brought to the British West India Islands. It would have 


abuse the national mind with regard to St. Domingo, by 
showing that the bloody scenes of that island were not the 
result of emancipation, but of an attempt to re-enslave the 
emancipated, after the island had enjoyed several years of 
remarkable tranquility as the fruit of emancipation. _Fi- 


press,’ should have urged a fulfillment in good faith of its 
“express” provisions of liberty, to all the people of the 
land. 

The idea that slaveholders fear an insurrection of their 
slaves from Northern agitation, is very absurd. They have 
sense enough to know that slaves cannot be affected by North- 
ern publication which they cannot read. The fears of slave- 
holders are the fears of conscious wrong. Mr. Calhoun, al” 
luding, in the United States Senate, to some opinions of 
Southern senators, said : 

“Do they expect the abolitionists will resort to arms, and 
commencé a crusade to liberate our slaves by force? Is 
this what they mean, when they speak of the attempt to 
abolish slavery? If 60, let me tell our friends of the South 
who differ from us, that the war which the abolitionists 
wage against us, is of a very different character, and far 
more effective—it is waged not against our lives, but our 
character.” 

Let the agitation be about some lawful ownership, and 
slaveholders will not feel their character touched. Duff 
Green, a champion of slavery and editor of the United States 
Telegraph, expressed himself thus: 


“We are of those who believe that the South has nothing 
to fear from a servile war. We do not believe that the ab- 
olitionists intend, nor could they if they would, excite the 
slaves to insurrection. The danger of this is remote. We 
believe that we have most to fear from the organized action 
upon the consciences and fears of slaveholders themselves; 
from the insinuation of their dangerous heresies, into our 
schools, our pulpits, and our demestic circles. It isonly by 
alarming the consciences of the week and feeble, and diffu- 
sing among our people 3 morbid sensibility on the question 
of slavery, that the abolitionists can accomplish their ob- 


ject. I. 8. 
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MET ON THEIR OWN GROUND. 

To those who are fond of representing the Federal Con- 
stitution as being (contrary to its own express language, its 
known history, and its uniform construction by the Federal 
Courts and by all administrations) not an institution ofa 
National Government by the people, but a mere compact or 
Treaty of absolutely sovereign States,. retaining all their 
sovereignty, we commend the following editorial of the N. 
Y. Sun. 

THE UNION AS A CONTRACT. 


The Union, according to the philosophers of secession, is 
a violated and therefore a vacated contract ; null and void, 
because it has not been wholly kept! If acts of infidelity in 
particular respects, can abrogate a contract, then the ultra 
slave-states have certainly made away with the Constitu- 





tion, long since. They have trampled it to shreds and tat- 

















ters. But this is not exactly what they=mean. It is the 
northern infractions of the compact which have this Wo. 
drous virtue, to make entire perfidy and total repudiasi, 
legal and honest, on the opposite part. 

he “constitutional lawyers” of the southern revolutigs 
Admit that they, as states, entered into a contract, each With 
thirty-one other states, called the Constitution of the United 
States. But they maintain that certain of the parties hay. 
ing violated certain items of the said contract, in cortgi, 
instances, they are thereby released from ail its obligation, 
and — the — of all the ies thereto ! According 
to this precious logic, it is only necessary for one 
shaze-botdens in a railroad com come to commit some = 
of its charter, in order to explode the whole ; 
into individual atoms, and abrogate the entire li P 
the concern. 

But stri of all the extreme aggravations of 
as it oil ie principle asserted is equall ~aaie 
law and honesty, in any shape. Messrs. Yancey, Benj 
min, Soule, and others who are dinning this 
argument into the ears of the civilized world, are lawyen: 
and as lawyers, they know better. Not one of them 
dare to argue, on such grounds, the invalidation of a 
nership between a wood-sawyer and his clerk, befor, 
justice’s court. ag know perfectly well, that a violate 
agreement subjects the violater to damages, to the amouy 
of the wrong done, and no farther. It does not deprin 
him of all rights whatever, to have committed some 
If a client were to submit to one of them, rofessionally 
case of a contract partially fulfilled, and partially broke, 
would he be advised that he might safely disregard thy 
contract, as null and void? Not at all. They would tell 
him that he was entitled to remedy, not release: that th 
law would grant him no vindictive damages against his a. 
tagonist, nor any profitable privilege of revolt from th 
engagements he had entered into. None of these genth 
men could have read in a lawyer’s office the first six 
without learning that a contract cannot be killed by a men 
wound or partial breach, but must be violated entirely, ix 
its whole spirit and substance, and that by all the partis 
save those taking advantage of the breach. 

Contracts often provide a mode for determining despre 
ments and damages arising out of the conduct of th 
parties. And if they do not, the law does. It is thus with 
the constitution of the United States. Every wrong ad 
offence finds its legal remedy under the Constitution, 
except that of refusing to abide by that legal remedy. This 
alone is that total violation of the compact which, if pereis 
ed in, necessarily explodes it, and releases from all 
tion toward the offending party. And it is a singular 
that South Carolina is the only State which has been gully 
of this. South Carolina alone has deliberately persisted 
preventing by force any appeal to the constitutional trike 
nals, against her own unconstitutional acts. If obe 
States have passed unconstitutional acts, the way has ad 
ways been open and unobstructed for their review ma 
condemnation, and the Supreme Court has always ben 
satisfactory in its decisions to the South. South Carolin 
alone, refuses to submit her laws to the arbitrament of the 
Supreme Court, thus violently absolving herself from the 
very last essential of the compact; and then turns srowé 
with matchless effrontery, to absolve herself over again, it 
a moral sense, by the plea that other states have 
unconstitutional laws! Enough said. 


Remarks. Thus reasons the N. Y. Sun, and whoi 
able to answer it? The doctrine might be carried dil 
further, or applied in a different direction. States are boud 
by their compacts and treaties, as truly as by their Constil 
tions. This doctrine, being made clear as the sun, ly 
“Tye Sun,” we assume as our premises, and proceed # 
draw our conclusions. The “compact” or “treaty” (if itl 
such) says—“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, a 
post facto laws, or laws impairing the obligations d 
contracts.” And further—-The United States shall gut 
anty, to every State in this Union, a Republican form ¢ 
Government.” And yet again, “This Constitution and & 
laws of the United States which shall be made in put 
ance thereof,” &c., &c., “shall be the supreme law of 
land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thertly, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of any State the 
contrary notwithstanding,” so that the “compact” or “tt 
ty,” forbids the States to maintain slavery, and requit® 
“the United States” to abolish it! 


— ——e 
— —-?-)r al 


WHAT IT IS THAT DISTURBS THEM. 
In a recent speech in the Senate on the Kansas bill, M* 
NicHoxson of Tennessee said— 


The Republicans concede that in the States, the Sod 
have a right to hold slave property, but establish s pr™ 
ple, in p where thay have the power, which ait 
stigma on Southern men. All that the South have to ™ 
upon is the professions of a party whose general prime 
is to disregard the rights of the South outside their a 
States. Suppose that this tsa majority 2 ©. 
Houses of Congress, they will abolish slavery 12 
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of Columbia, .and in all the arsenals and dock-yards, 
of the South, and they will also refuse to admit new 
Slave States. Is it strange, then, that Southern men should 
begin to look out for their own interests, when, if the sec- 
power has dominion, it will surely progress toward 
extinction of Slavery. The trouble is not so much that 
the Fugitive Slave law is not enforced, or the equality of 
States denied, but that a principle is laid down that 
denies the title of Southern men to property which they 
qsim under the Constitution—a principle which strikes at 
very root of a system identified with the interest, pros- 
ity and sefety ofthe South. He (Nicholson) argued that 
. Lincoln hated Slavery, and believed that the Constitu- 
tion could be administered in such a way that no objection 
could be made to the final extinction of Slavery. Is it 
then, that the people of the South are alarmed at 
ee aeailen of a candidate for the Presidency holding such 
views? The trouble is that the North has established a party 
onthe principle that Slavery is sinful, and ought not to exist. 
He (Nicholson) claimed that nothing but full constitutional 
guaranties would save the Union. No State was more at- 
tached to the Union than the State he represented in part, 
yet the sentiment was widely spread there that the result of 
the late election would render the preservation of a consti- 
tutional Union impossible. Unless proper guaranties are 
given, he thought that a majority of the people of Tennes- 
se would be impelled to separate from the Union. He 
(Nicholson) would do all he could to obtain proper guaran- 
ties; but if all failed he would choose secession or revolu- 
tin rather than acquiesce. He regretted hasty action in 
the South, and he thought it better to have counsel and 
concerted actionin the Senate. He thought that an appeal 
from the whele South, with unanimity of sentiment, could 
not be resisted by the North. He regarded the policy of 
the extreme Southern States as dictated by a ies to 
awaken the sentiment of the North rather than a love of 
disunion per se. He thought that it was the duty of the 
border States to meet in solemn consultation and present 
their demands to the North. But from the course of the 
blican organs he had scarcely a ray of hope that their 
demands would be granted. The chief points in our de- 
mand would be the re of the right of property in 
doves, and the right to hold them in the Territories. Al- 
he had not much hope left, yet he preferred to try 
ifasolemn appeal from the South to the North would not 
a effect. Mr. Nicholson then referred to the 
ordinance of secession of South Carolina as the act of a 
sovereign State, saying that he should only allude to it as 
a fact, not argue whether it was right or wrong. He 
argued that any resort to force by the Federal Government 
was equivalent to a declaration of war by South Carolina. 
She had absolved her eitizens from all allegiance to the 
United States, and the Government could not make war 
ightfally upon them. He drew a picture of the horrers 
civil war, and urged calmness and consultation on the 
mid the Southern States. He concluded by expressing 
hope of a more perfect Union at no distant day. 

The trouble, then, is, that slavery is considered sinful 
and that slaves are not conceded to be property. Only 
regard slavery innocent, and slaves property, and there 
would be no disturbance, very reasonable conditions, to be 
sure! Only do this, and carry it out in practice, and we 
should have the slave trade legalized, and slavery protect- 
edin all the Territories, and States. The trouble in re- 
spect to “the Republicans” is, that while they “concede 
that the States of the South have a right to hold slaves as 
property” they will not apply the principle to the rest of 
the country, and are therefore “sectional.” It must be con- 


fessed that there is some show of reason in this? 
SEINE cantinniieen oatmeal connate Se 

An Ory Acquaintance—Toryism.—There is a tap-root 
to this disunion business, deeper than slavery, independent of 
slavery, of which, in truth, slavery itself is but ashoot. The 
reason why certain states cherish slavery, is the same that 
disposes them to aristocratic institutions generally, aud con- 
fines their love of country within the narrow aud exclusive 
circle of their own influence and interests. South Carolina 
is the represntative state on one side, as Massachusetts is on 
the other; and there is nothing accidental in the marked 
contrast and antagonism between these states. It existed in 
the Revolution—it existed before the Revolution—and from 
the first settlement of either state. South Carolina was set- 
tled by tory cavaliers, was nearly lost to Independence in 


consequence of her tory population, was scarcely dragged 
into the Union in spite of o tory proclivities, has Tose 
kept in it ever since with difficulty oe Y annoyance from the 
same cause, and has now been precipitated into revolt by 
© Wry aristocracy, which her almost anti-republican con- 
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be as bitter as ever against the rights and dignity of labor, 
against the democratic spirit and institutions of the North 
and against the Union which binds them to the hated ple- 
beianzsm of a truly free country. We shall never be one peo- 
ple except in name, until a complete industrial revolution 
shall have popularized society in the South, raised labor in- 
to honor , and peopled the walks of business and public 
life with sober—and sovereign—Industry. The master of 
slaves can never love liberty and equality, nor yield a wil- 
ling submission to law. Half-way political liberty is an im- 
possibility ; the principle of equality among all men, is the 
only foundation of freedom for any, or of settled order 
and impartial law.—N. Y. Sun. 


ao 
WHERE: THE SOUTH IS DRIFTING. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
Wasaineton, Sunpay, Dec. 30, 1860. 


The Disunionists having taken possession of the telegraph 
wires at Charleston, and it being unsafe to send any dis- 
patches from any other Southern station giving a true ac- 
count of the condition of things in that section. I have 
been enabled to glean from conversation with visitors 
lately arrived in this city from Charleston. Mobile, New- 
Orleans, Savannah and Memphis, and from reading certain 
private letters, the following facts: 

That starvation is impending in many parts of South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. 

That there is little or no money in circulation in the Cot- 
ton States, notwithstanding the suspension of nearly all 
the Southern banks, their paper has greatly depreciated. 

That even Virginia notes are far below par in this city. 

That the necessity of raising money to support war es- 
tablishments in the different Cotton States, intended for the 
double purpose of resisting the Federal Government and of 
putting down local trouble, alarms the property-holders, 
many of whom would retire to the North, but they are 
forced to Py these taxes in order to prevent suspicion, and 
are compelled to remain lesta portion of their families 
might be retained as hostages. 

The constant fears are entered of a rising of the slaves in 
most of the Southern States. These fears, whether real or 
imaginary, are producing universal alarm. 

Letters received this morning by a Southern lady repre- 
sent the a on this subject as intense. 

The bitter divisions are growing up among the politi- 
cians in the South—some produced by disputes on the 
question of secession, some by the horrors of forced taxa- 
tion, and still more by the fact that South Carolina is in the 
attitude of enforcing a Reign of Terror, to which all men 
must submit, in order to save reputation and life. 

oe 








Tue Supremacy oF tae Unirep States ConstTiTUTION 
anp Laws.—It is admitted by the advocates of Secession 
that the General Government may suppress rebellion in a 
State ; or, in other words, coerce the individual rebels, how- 
ever numerous, provided the State in its corporate capacity 
refrains from indorsing the resistance of the people. But, 
according to the theory of the Secessionists, the State may 
at any time, and for any cause declare itself out of the Union, 
and thus paralyze the arm of United States authority. 

But just at this point the second clause or paragraph of 
the sixth article of the Constitution comes into play, with 
the declaration that “This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It would be impossible for language to be plainer than 
this, or more effectually to exclude the constructive right of 
secession. It will be seen, also, that this clause binds the 
State Judges by their solemn oaths, to make the United 
States laws and Constitution paramount to State laws and 
Constitutions. Now, whatever exception may be made as to 
the supremacy of United States laws, none whatever can be 
taken ag to the Constitution, and to legal and Constitutional 
elections held under it. South Carolina has not pretended, 
and cannot, that the election of Mr. Lincoln was in any re- 
spect unconstitutional. He was born a free white citizen of 
the United States; he is of lawful age, and his election de- 
pends upon the vote of no State in which there isa doubt 
that the majority was in his favor. For any State to resist 
his inauguration, therefore, or to attempt a secession from 
the Union on account of his election, is a simple nullity, and 
must be so treated by the Judges of all the States, including 
South Carolina. To do otherwise is to act in flagrant dis- 
regard of their official oaths. 

The next or last clause of the sixth article of the Consti- 
tution is equally binding upon all officers, State and general. 





stitution has kept in sole ession of political and social | 
Pp possession of p 


In short, the tory provinee of South Carolina was never | 
petly an American state, and probably never will be. 
tion same is true of other portions of the South, in porpor- 
a to the intensity of those twin passions, state arrogance 

love of slavery. If slavery were abolished to day in 


It declares that, 

“ The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several State Legislatures, and all exec- 
utive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States shall be bound by oath or} affirmation, to 
support this Constitution.” 

The inference is irresistible from this clause that no man 


ments can aioe aid or encouragement to secession from the 
Union, without committing an act of perjury. The right 
of secession is therefore merely a peutindlonsed ht, and 
every Official Secessionist who would maintain his honor 
must begin by resigning his office, whether it be conferred 
by the General or State Government 

It is equally clear that all officers of the General Govern- 
ment are bound to aid in enforcing the laws, no matter who 
makes resistance ; and that the President and Cabinet, mem- 
bers of Congress and the Judiciary are especially bound to 
do all that men can do to maintain the supremacy of the 
laws and Constitution of the United States.— Times. 
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BEWARE OF COMPROMISES. 


Even the N. Y. Tribune (Jan. 8.) warns the people to 
beware of compremises by their Republican Representa- 
tives at Washington—as follows : 

BEWARE! 


“Some weeks ago we warned the Republicans of the Free States 
that a measure was being concocted at oningin, that would yield 
up the vital doctrines for which they struggled in the recent Presi- 
dential contest and we urged them to let their opinions upon that 
subject be known to their Senators and Representatives without 
delay. We have reason to know that that appeal was not made in 
vain. We now say’ to the tried and true friends of our cause 
throughout the country, that the advocates of what is called Con- 
cession and Compromise are again at work, and with more vigor 
than before to induce the Republicans in Congress to support some 
policy that shall humble the North and make shipwreck of our 
party and its creed. We renewedly call upon them to promptly 
make their opinions and ywishes upon this question known, at 
Washington. To this end let them speak through their lecal 
journals, and by letters and other means of communication, so 
that their Senators and Representatives may have a clear knowl- 
edge of the tone of public sentiment at home. Let the friends of 
Free Labor and Free Government move immediately! The crisis 
impends. There is no time for delay.” 


And what were the “vital doctrines for which” Republi- 
can “struggled in the recent Presidential contest.” Was it 
for the freedom and security of all “the people of the United 
States?” Was it for the abelition of slavery in the Federal 
District, “under exclusive legislation of Congress? Was it 
for the prohibition of the slave trade between the States? 
Was it for the “vital doctrines” of “No more Slave States ?” 
Was it for the Federal exclusion of slavery from the 
Territories? Was it for the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
bill? Was it for recommending to the States the defence 
of “State Rights” by efficient Personal Liberty bills which 
should put a stop to slave hunting in the non-slaveholding 
States ? 

If it were neither the one or the other of all these—and 
we feel quite safe in saying that it was not—we should like 
to be told what it was? What “vital doctrine” was there, 
in the contest, which is now in danger of being com- 
promised, given up, by the Republican Representatives in 
Congress? We can think of but one “vital doctrine” of 
that contest, namely, that the Constitution does not, of 
itself, carry slavery into the Territories and the States. 

Does the Tribune mean to say that there is danger that 
the Republican Representatives in Congress are in danger 
of giving up that doctrine? What else had they to give 
up? And, with nothing but that, how could even that be 
retained? ‘The alarms of the Tribune, we fedr, are but too 
well founded. 





The Cincinnati Gazette, a prominent Republican paper 
suggests, as alternatives, two modes of pacification : 


1. Restoring the Missouri Compromise line, as to all the 
Territeries of the United States, in the same terms as be- 
fore, is favored by m4 This is nothing less than giving 
reparation to the North, so far as pone le, for that most 
wanton and unjustifiable act through which a under- 
standing between the two sections was destroyed. 


Republicans can consent to this, without violation of the 
Chicago platform. Will the South consent to this? Will 
Douglas and his party followers thus put upon record a 
condemnation of their own acts? We are in favor of meet- 
ing them on this ground, if proposed on their side. 

ut we anticipate that the South, and even Douglas 
himself, will not consent thus. They will probably demand 
Congressional recognition and protection to Slavery, south 
of the line. To this, of course, no Republican can reasonably 
be expected to assent. ! 

2. There remains the other alternative of absolute non- 
intervention. Is not this mode of pacification practicable ? 
The Chicago platform, to our certain knowledge, was ex- 
pressly fened, with a view to meet any such requirement. 
A large portion of the Republican party—perhaps a large 
majority—have long felt willing to leave the question of 
Slavery in the Territories to adjust itself, according to the 
laws of emigration and the nature of the case, if only Fed- 
eral intervention is truly and honestly withheld.” 


And so we have the testimony of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
to that fact that the Federal limitation of Slavery, by ex- 
cluding it from the Territories, is no longer a principle or 








South Carolina, the innate toryism which is its root, would, 





who holds any office under the General or State Govern- 


measure of the Republican party. 
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SOME THINGS TO BE ‘THUUGHT OF. 

The pledges of Mr. Lincoln and the Republican party to 
let slavery alone in the slave States may be presumed to 
have been made on the implied and understood condition 
that the slave States should remain in the Union, obey the 
laws and maintain the public peace. But what ifthe slave 
States resist the execution of the laws, secede from the Un- 
ion, or make war upon the United States? Will the Re. 
publican pledges be held binding? South Carolina, wheth- 
er regarded as a foreign nation, or as a revolting portion of 
the Union, has actually levied war on the United States, and 
has thus subjected herself to the usages and fortunes of war. 
If regarded as in a state of rebellion, the Habeas Corpus 
may be suspended, and military law proclaimed. “The war 
power of Congress” to abolish slavery, as a means of nation 
al defence, was maintained by John Quincy Adams, without 
contradiction, in the House of Representatives, years ago. 
If the South Carolina rebellion cannot be put down other- 
wise than by liberating all the slaves of all the slave States 
what consideration should hinder its being done? 

When South Carolina seceded, she threw aside all the 
«‘Compromises of the Constitution,” real or imaginary. The 
seceders, theory that the Constitution is atreaty between 
States, that the Union is a confederacy of States, from which 
any state may secede, is a theory that places a seceding 
State outside of all the protection of the Treaty which she 
has annulled. She is to be treated, then, like any other na- 
tion at war with the United States. : 

Is it to be supposed that the “fire-eaters” of the South, in 
their improvident haste, have forgotten all this? Or is it 
because they have not forgotten it, that they are threatening 
to seize the national capitol, and prevent the inauguration 
of the President elect? Have they considered the dilemma 
in which even the successful execution of this project would 
place them? With an outraged and indignant Northern pop- 
ulation against them, “and with no Federal Government in 
operation, after the 4th of March, to interpose any barrier 
to a Northern reaction ageinst the Southern revolutionists, 
what defence would the slaveholders have, either against 
Nat Turner insurrections or John Brown invasions, or both 

-combined? President Lincoln and his party, if in power, 
and in the absence of Southern nullification, secession and 
military aggression, would feel bound, by the Republican 
platform and professions to put down slave insurrections and 
John Brown invasions. But without any Federal Adminis- 
tration, what should prevent a trial of strength between the 
North and the slaveholders, the slaves being, of course, on 
the side of the North? ilave the slaveholders calculated 
the chances of such a contest ? 

Or, is it a part of the programme that, in the event of pre- 
venting the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, the present admin- 
istration would “hold over” (as some have expressed it,) and 
under the efficient and firm lead of our present Chief Magis- 
trate, keep the Northerners insubjection? Such an attempt 
would be usurpation, disorganization, treason, and would 
doubly inflame the opposition of the non-slaveholding States. 

It strikes us, that here are some things for the slavehold- 
ers to think of, before they push matters to further extremes. 
We are no partizans of Mr. Lincoln, have never advocated 
nor desired his election, and have no faith in the type of his 
anti-slavery, if indeed he has any, at all. But we believe 
the Northern people of all parties, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, would be a unit in sustaining him, as against the 
Revolutionary designs and movements of slaveholders. 

But must we therefore, have civil war? No! Let Con- 
gress abolish slavery, throughout the country, and, in doing 
it, protect the slave-masters, if they need any protection, 
against acts of violence from the slaves. |The simple proc- 
lamation, announcing the enactment of such a law, would 
disarm the slaves, the slaveholders, and the John Brown 
invaders. The slaveholders, having no chance of success 
would drop their arms at once. The slaves would have 
nothing to fight for—their northern friends would have 
nothing to fight about. There would be peace, of course. 

In doing this, Congress would only be doing what it 














ought to have done, long ago. The Constitution authorizes 
it and even requires it, as has abundantly been proved and 
can never be gainsaid. But what if it were otherwise ? 
National duties and necessities are above all written Consti- 
tutions and compacts, This truth has to be recognized, on 
both sides. ‘The seceders recognize it, making the interests 
of slavery paramount. 

The times on which we are cast require the friends of 
freedom, justice, and humanity, to make the interests of these 
paramount, as a‘matter of necessity, in addition to the high 
er obligations of duty. 

The danger of the country is not secessiou, disunion, dis- 
organization, derangement of business or financial distress. 
Of these there is little danger and would be none, were we 
firm in doing oar duty. Evils like these, should they come, 
might be manfully borne, and survived. 

The real danger is degradation of character in the sight 
of mankind, the loss of self-respect, the searing of the con- 
science, the displeasure of the Almighty, the curses instead 
of the blessings of those ready to perish, all which must 
come upon us and crush us, if we fail to open our mouths 
for the dumb, to execute judgment for the oppressed, to do 
to others as we would have others do unto us. 

The secession. we are in danger of, is the separating of 
ourselves from the least of Christ’s brethren, the poorest of 
the poor, the treatment of whom he will regard as the treat- 
ment of himself, when he comes in the glory of his Father, 
and with the holy angels, to judge the world. The disun- 
ion that threatens us is fellowship with unrighteousness, 
which is disunion with our Creator. The disorganization to 
be dreaded is that which, by refusing to protect human 
rights, undermines the foundations of all protecting govern- 
ment and all validlaw. The derangement of business that 
stares us in the face, is that which results, under the Divine 
Government, from with-holding the hire of the laborer. The 
financial distress with which we are threatened is the can- 
ker upon the gold and silver of those whose harvests are 
reaped down without payment of wages. So long as God 
lives, so long as his throne stands, so long as the sovereign 
nation of South Carolina cannot scale the battlements of 
Heaven and dethrone the Almighty, so long the path of na- 
tional duty, in the deliverance of the oppressed, will be the 
path—the only path of permanent nationa! safety, unity, 
tranquility, and prosperity. It is unrighteousness that es- 
tranges, divides, disorganizes, deranges, perplexes, impover- 
ishes, and destroys. But the fruit of righteousness is unity, 


peace, security, and assurance, forever. 
th eee 
THE COUNSELS OF AHITHUPEL. 


The Special Correspondent of the Tribune, writing from 
Washington City, Dec. 22., of the Conciliation Committees, 
n the Senate, and in the House, says: 


“ T think the case turns upon the question of whether an 
iagreement can be made to a partition of territory between 
the Slave and Free States. his is the nub of the contro- 
versy when winnowed from its chaff. All the other points 
I fancy, can be managed. But the concession on the 
main one, of a partition of territory after the plan of the 
Missouri Compromise, is the sticking place. The revolu- 
tionists in the Gulf States don’t want to be satisfied with this, 
but the other Slave States, or those in them who alone op- 
posed to dissolving the Union, consider that the concession 
would force the secessionists to desist. The partition is de- 
manded under the form of a constitutional guaranty. No 
ordinary legislative action will satisfy the slaveholders. As 
Mr. Toombs says, it must take the shape of positive constitu- 
tional guaranty or he would not give a fig for it, for the Ab- 
olitionists are treacherous and would repeal the settlement 
to-morrow if they had a chance.” 


And so, achange of the Constitution meets us, at every 
point. In this case, it is easy to see why this change is 
needed. Tbe Supreme Court has decided that the Missouri 
Compromise was unconstitutional and it would hardly do to 
declare it constitutional again, so soon. The Old Compro- 
mise was forced upon us, by a Southern threat of disunion. 
It was repealed under thesame threat. And now, it is to 
be demanded of us, again, under the same threat! Will the 
North be brow-beaten again ? 

And if they should, what would become ef the Dred Scott 
decision, which is based, so largely, on the assumption that 
the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional ? 

The same correspondent of the Tribune, Dec. 23, says 
again : 

“The Secessionists have already got their heads full of all 


—. 
manner of absurd projects for what they call a «r. 
construction”? For example, they do not like the t 
ing attitude of the North-west in regard to the mouth of th 
Mississippi river, and one of their plans is to confede 
with everybody in the mor me ip alley, and even go 80 fy» 
as Pennsylvania and New York, onthe Atlantic slope, 
vided they will accept the terms they dictate. But Ney. 
England, with her twelve Senators, is not to be allowed the 
privilege of coming in, on any imaginable condition whats. 
ever. The fanatics of that district of country are to be fen. 
| ced out at all hazards. You may think this scheme a joke 
Itisno joke atall, but a seriously entertained proj 
| Take out the twelve New-England Senators, and their ungp. 
| imous representation in the lower branch, and the slayg. 
holding section have it all their own way again, in the ney 
| Confederacy. That it takes two to make a bargain may} 
| innocently es but that is no maxim of the 
| Their or is have things their own way without reference 
| to anybody else.” 

The slaveholdors cutting off New England! Cutting of 
the land of Daniel Webster, Edward Everitt, Caleb Cushj 
and Nehemiah Adams. Cutting off the Cotton lords of the 
North, the natural and willing allies and tools of the Cotton 
lords of the South—cutting off the way influences that hay, 
been most effectual in checking the radical political abolition 
that the slaveholders most dread—cutting off the very region 
in which even abolitionists have been led to concede th 
Constitutionality of slavery—cutting off all these, ye 
strengthening their connection with the more radical Wes 
and North-west, wherein resides three-fourths of the radicg) 
political abolition of the country, the region most thorough. 
ly saturated with the doctrine of a Federal abolition of say. 


ery in the States! ° 
- tor 








“SUUTHERN TRADE” 

Our readers, we trust, will have profited by a perusal of 
the article on this subject, copied from the Times, into ow 
last number. There have been some other articles in the 
same paper, containing information connected with that top- 
ic, from which we should be glad to make extracts, if w 
could find room. We welcome the diffusion of light among 
the people, from whatever quarter it may come, and what- 
| ever of darkness, on other topics connected with slavery may 
| yet envelop the journals that give light, of any description. 
| A money loving city like New York, ought to know some 
thing on sybjects connected with its own commerce, espee- 
‘ially at a time when it is tempted to sacrifice liberty, truth, 
| and righteousness, for the sake of supposed commercial ad- 
| vantages. It would be mortifying to have sold these for the 
gains of Southern commerce, and then to have it demonstr 
| ted that the balance sheet of that commerce, instead of shor. 
| ing a net gain, exhibits a positive loss / 

The article from the Times, already before our readers is, 
of itself, sufficient for the purpose, with all prudent, busines 
men. With the “fanatical abolitionists”—*“the reckJess a 
itators”—“the men of one idea,” who ‘forget everything elt 
in their one idea of liberating the negroes’—the facts pre 
sented by the Times, and many others along with them, bare 
been familiar, for more than twenty years past. In speeches 
at anti-Slavery Annual Meetings and Conventions, by ant 
Slavery lecturers, and in anti-Slavery Journals, the clas 
facts and considerations presented in part by the Tims, 
which is but in the tenth year of its age, have been currest, 
ever since the great commercial revulsion of 1837. There 
is scarcely a district school house in central and westen 
New York in which they have not been discussed. Theo 
| ganization of the Liberty party in 1840, from which cam 
(by an unhappy dilution) the True Soil and Republican ps 
ties, had its origin, in some measure, in considerations gr* 
ing out of these facts. Not only in a moral, political aut 
| philanthropic point of view, but also in a pecuniary and é 
nancial view, it had been abundantly proved by the abolt 
tionists, toall who would listen to them, that the abolition 
slavery was the great financial question of the day, of mo 
importance to the wealth of the nation, particularly of 
manufacturing Districts, commercial cities, and the 
itself, than all questions arising out ef Banks, Tarif, * 
modes of collecting and depositing the national revenue. 

Country farmers and village mechanics, or large portions 
of them, understood all this, more than twenty years 5 
But the trouble was, and has continued to be, that the gre 
merchants, and great capitalists and great financiers 
great politicians, and great journals of the great cities 
not be persuaded to give their attention to the subjert, 
all. 
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SO . 

New York City, that fought the Erie Canal and the Erie 
Rail-road, to the last moment, fought, and still fights abolr- 
tion, » measure of more importance to her commerce than 
either the Canal or the Railroad, or both put together! 

We rejoice that the time has, at length, come, in which a 
Jesding and popular New York Daily has taken up the sub- 

We hope it will continue its investigations. Itis on 
the right track, but is only in the beginning of its discover- 
ies, Would it be arrogant in us, after forty years of atten- | 
tion to the subject, and after having lectured on it, in sever- 
4] States of the Union, to intirfate the possibility that we 
have some information in respect to it, that might be useful, 
even to the N. Y. Times? Perhaps we may find time and 
room to repeat some of the facts that were well understood 
by abolitionists, before the Times had an existence. 

ERE REST et AR NE 
* BRITISH AID MISSION.” 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Dr. Cheever’s mis- 
sion to Great Britain, in behalf of the “Church of the Puri- 
tans,” is not likely to prove a failure. We have it from a 
source which we think reliable, that he continues to meet 
with encouraging success. More and better than even this. 
Hle is likely to give the British Christian public a more full 
and accurate view of the anti-slavery struggle in America, 
especially in the Churches, than has before been communi- 


cated to them. 
—_ — >— 


ANTI-SLAVERY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston Post-Master, and declare his subjection to the 
laws of the United States, promising, (as did the Post-Mas- 
ter) to remit the receipts to the Federal authorities at Wash- 
ington! A singular predicament, truly, for a distinct sov- 
ereign nationality to be placed in, especially in the midst of 
a revolution, and while in the act of committing hostile out- 
rages upon the forts and property of the nation for whom 
she collects the customs, and to whom she is indebted, for 
her post offices and mails ! 

As might be expected, the South Carolina Convention, in 
this awkward predicament, adjourns, sine die, and the mem- 
bers return to their homes, leaving the National Sovereigni- 
ty of South Carolina to manage its concerns and carry on 
its war with the United States, with the help of United 
States mails, and United States Custom houses, as it best can, 
either with or without the direction of the Governor and 
State Legislature. Whether it is expected that the Federal 
Treasury at Washington will defray the expenses of the de- 
funct South Carolina Convention, on the same principle that 
it defrays the expense of running the mails, we are not yet 
informed. Some misgivings, on that point may have has- 
tened the dissolution of the Convention, since Cobb and 
Floyd have left the Cabinet, and Buchanan has come under 
the influence of Scott and Holt. The rumor is, that the Con- 
vention, collectively and individually, found a financial diffi- 
culty in the way of a more protracted session, and having 
neither State or National Treasury to draw upon, for board 

The measure of reducing the free blacks to slavery has | ie Vee ee ne a em North off ithese anil 
tess before the Legislature of South Cozoline, arin - | Dixon’s Line is evidently producing its effects at the South. 
— er _ gee yew: msgppen th. evs | It is to be hoped that the late developments of weakness on 
ae a! = a the part of the sovereign nation of South Carolina will pro- 
forcible against slaveholding, in any case. They state that Rite corresponding effects at the North and at the val of 
Stee Macks own © large — e proper'ys ant font Government. Grave deliberations upon proposals for fur- 
ome »y _ are slaveholders ! [peat wate nt ns ther “Compromises” with “the South,” or, more properly, 
selves -” ‘Slavery the normal condition of the blacks, | of still more servile submissions to the slaveholders, appear 
fe, ke. W hat becomes of thoso falsehoods, now 1] | inexpressibly ridiculous in the light of the South Carolina 


en OO . - 
Discussions on Civi GovernMENT.—The question, | demonstrations now witnessed. Should the rest of the Gulf 


«What are the duties of the people, in connection with | States tollow the example of South Carolina in her farcical 
Civil Government ?” was discussed last Tuesday Evening, | attempts at secession, the people of the non-slaveholding 
and will be further discussed, next Tuesday Evening, }¢ | States, we suspect, would be put in a way of getting their 


past 7,at the Ist Cong. Church, corner South 3d.and 11th | eyes opened to their own equally ridiculous and wicked pol- 
Streets, Williamsburgh. | icy of sacrificing principle, truth, duty, liberty, and human- 


— | ity, on the altar of a short sighted expediency, and in order 
Aews of the Dap. 


| to conciliate “our brethren of the South,” and prevent pecu- 
PROGR ESS AND PROSPECTS OF SECESSION. 


niary disaster in the free labor States! 
| Already, the merchants and capitalists of New York City 
The South Carolina experiment of independent and sov- 
ereign nationality does not seem to prosper quite as well as 




















—the very last portion of the northern people to learn—are 
beginning to lcarn something of the dollar and cent part of 
could have been desired by the sanguine friends of the meas- 
ure. When she proclaimed her distinct nationality and 


the problem. Some time ago, an application to conserva- 
sovereign independence, her claim on the Federal Govern- 


ment for running mails through the State, should have been 
considered as terminated, of course. But mails she must 
have, and it was not quite convenient to be at the expense 
of running them, herself. She seems to have taken it for 
granted that the Treasury of the United States would be at 
the expense of running her mails, as heretofore. But Post 
Master General Holt thought proper to inquirt of the Post- 
Master at Charleston whether he considered himself amena- 
bleto the Federal authorities in the discharge of his official 
functions, informing him that if he did not, the United States 
mails would not convey letters into and through the State. 
The,Charleston Post Master answers “yes” and in attestation 
transmits a copy of an Ordinance of the South Carolina 
Convention to that effect, duly procured for the emergency. 

A great scarcity of provisions is discovered in Charleston, 
there being hardly a supply for a fortnight, and no pros- 
pect of a supply except from the hated North—no money, 
and, (in consequence of secession,) no northern credit. How 
this evil is to be remedied, remains to be seen. Ere long, 
the same difficulty that occurred in respect to postal arrange- 
ments will be still more severely felt in respect to a Cus- 
tom house. If vessels are to enter the port, with needed 
provisions and depart from it with cotton, there must be a 
Custom House for entrances and clearances. But South 
Carolina has no Custom House, and if she had, its papers 
would be recognized no-where in the United States, nor 
abroad, until South Carolinian Independence is recognized, 
Which is not likely to be done very soon. The Charleston 
Collector will probably have to follow the. example of the 








tive bankersin the City fora loan of halfa million, on South 
Carolina State Stock, was met with acold shoulder, in Wall 
street. And just now we heard that an order from South 
Carolina on a New York house for flour, was answered 
with the laconic epistle—“Eat Cotton.” We cannot com- 
mend this blunt style of correspondence between northern 
pro-slavery merchants and their southern cotton lords, bat 
we shall be glad if they learn better than to return to their 
former syeophoncy and servility. 

It is now generally understood and admitted, we believe, 
that the southern programme was, to seize the National 
Capitol, Navy Yard, and public buildings at Washington 
City, prevent the inauguration of Lincoln; and claim, at 
home and abroad, to be the Government of the United 
States, expecting that the North could readily submit to 
any terms the conquerors might see fit to dictate. There is 
no reason to doubt that Secretaries Cobb and Floyd were 
in the conspiracy, and that the President’s silent concur- 
rence was calculated upon, by the conspirators. The ab- 
duction of funds, and the conveyance of the public arms to 
the South, appear to have been among the incipient steps 
of the treason. Providentially, it has been nipped in the 
bud. This should throw a damper on the revolutionary 
movements of the Gulf States, unless they are too insane or 
too much under the rule of mob violence to be influenced 
by either reason or facts—such facts, for instance, as the 
following : 


“ A gentleman arrived this evening from Charleston, in. 


company with Com. Shubrick. Both say the ponte which 

revails there is unparalleled. There is a great lack of food ; 
Pasiness is prostrated ; the people are idle, and patrols are 
wandering up and down to preserve order. On the day 





| 


Com. Shubrick lett there was unusual excitement, and upon 
inquiry he found that news had been ‘received that. the 
steamer Macedonian was on her way with eight hundred 
troops.to bombard the city and re-enforce Ma}. Anderson. 
He could not convince them to the contrary, and. expresses 
the opinion that they cannot hold out in thee resent condi- 
tion long, unless Georgia comes to their relief. No veaséls 
sg or left the harbor while they were there.” —N. \Y. 
imes. ‘ 


The state of things which the leaders of the revolution in 
South Carolina have brought upon themselves is, we sup- 
pose, such, in many respects, as is scarcely s 
where. We learn, for instance, through a private letter 
from a perfectly respectable source in Charleston, that the 
other day a body of twenty Minute-Men from the coun 
entered a large private house in that city and d 
dinner. A dinner was given them, and then they demand- 
ed ten dollars each, saying that they had not come to Char- 
leston for nothing; and the money was furnished also ! 

Another fact of still greater significance has come to our 
knowledge. Gov. Pickens has written to an officer of high 
rank in the United States Army, a native of South Carolina, 
who is loyal to the stars and stripes, requesting him to come to 
Charleston and protect them from the mob. ‘The officer has 
declined, saying that he can serve his country elsewhere 
and that he docs not wish to have any pert in the 
ings now going forward in that State-—N. Y. Tribune. 


ee 


i 
EXPULSION OF AN UNITED STATES OFFICER. 


Wasuineton, Jan. 7. 

A sergant, who was left at Fort Moultrie after Major 
Anderson transferred his command, has arrived here. en 
he went up to Charleston, from Sullivan’s Island, he was 
promptly arrested and taken before a magistrate. As no 
complaint could be lodged against him, he was released, but 
admonished to leave the city. He made several attempts 
to reach Fort Sumter, but the surveillance was too perfect, 
and no communication is permitted except under the orders 
of the new authorities. 


DISAFFECTION AMONG THE REBELS. 


Is is stated that much disaffection exists among the Ger- 
man and Irish volunteer troops, who are taken away from 
their business and homes to perform military duty, while’ 
the Secession leaders are enjoying the luxury of treason 
comfortably, and without any personal expusure. 

eh inp 
THE REIGN OF TERROR BEGUN LIN SUUTH CAROLINA. 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 


It has been noticed and wondered at that the South Caro- 
lina Legislature and Convention have as yet devised no 
means to raise the money indispensable to carry on a separ- 
ate national existence, with the exception of the Loan of 
$400,000, and that nothing is published in regard to the 
takers of that. But there is a phase of thie matter, which 
is sedulously eoncealed from Northern ears and eyes. It 
is beginning to leak out now through private but reliable in- 
formation, that merchants and other men of property are 
compelled by threats of personal violence to become subscribers 
to the State Loan. Some who were told that unless they 
paid $1,000 each, their houses would be torn down over 
their heads, have paid it and then fled for their own sasety 
and that of their families, to cities farther North. It is also 
reported, and there is no reason to doubt the truth of the 
report, that a tax has been privately levied on Slaveholders, of 
$16 a head for each Slave owned by them,—a tax so oner- 
ous that, in same cases, the Slaves will be confiscated and 
sold in order to meet it. Of course all this is kept careful- 
ly out of the published news, and official proceedings. Those 
“Secret Secessions” which the Convention is daily hol 
doubtless take cognizance of these and similar matters. It 
shows to what straits the Secessionists have already reduced 
themselves, and how they are sowing the seed of discontent 
among their own adherents. 





DOINGS AND SAYINGS AT WASHINGTON. 
THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-THREE 


The Committee of thirty-three agreed upon Winter Day- 
is’s Fugitive Slave law, which gives a trial by jury in the 
State, trom which the alledged fugitive escaped. Mr. 
Washburn of Wisconsin moved an amendment requiring the 
trial to take place in the State where the fugitite was ar- 
rested, but it failed by two votes. They will probably com- 

lete their labors to-morrow, and prepare a report to the 
- ouse immediately, the minority dissenting —N. Y. T'ri- 
une. 


The Committee of Thirty-three held a long session to-day, 
and considered Mr. Neleon’s preposition to change the Fugi- 
ive Slave law, which finally passed, only a few voting 


against it. Its provisions are to change the present law so 
that the slave shall be delivered over by the Marshal of the 
District into which he escapes, to the Marshal of the Dis- 


trict from which he escapes, the United States to pay the 
expenses, and furnish witnesses and competent counsel for 
the slave—he to have a regular jury trial. It 

the clause necessitating the people of a Free State to assist, 
in slave-catching, except as @ posse comitatus. It’ makes 





more stringent provisions against ae or inciting to 
escape, and virtually removes all cause for the Personal 
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Liberty bill. It was geomet supported by the — 
cans—only Sal mecon ra Morrell, ~ 

and of uri, and one or two other Democrats 
voting it. Only about half a dozen Southern men 
now attend the oe of the Committee—all the exten- 
sionists having deserted. 

What an outrage! What an insult! “ Virtually re- 
moves all cause for Personal Liberty bills? How? By ma- 
king the Fugitive Slave Bill worse than it was before. No 
process at all at the North—any slaveholder a right to 
come or send North, seize any man he pleases, black or 
white, bond or free—hurry him at once to the South, with- 
out even a hearing before a Commissioner, or allowing time 
for his family or neighbors to be apprized ofthe fact. “A 
jury trial” at the South—not at the North, where he has 
perhaps resided from childhood, and in the midst of neigh- 
bors who could testify to his freedom, not one of whom could 
go and give that testimony at the South, without lynching! 
Did the Northern Republicans who generally voted for it 
expect ever to get another Northern vote ? Were they aware 
that they were voting to place themselves in the very predic- 
ament above described? They were, unless some distinc- 
tion of race or color was made in the proposition, of which 
we hear nothing. And even if there were, how, without a 
Northern jury trial, would any security be afforded by it ? 





—— 0 - 

Au ror Anperson.—The Star of the West, Capt. Mc 
Gowan, has been sent from Governors Island in New York 
harbor—a national post—with a body of U. S. troops, to 
re-enforce Maj. Anderson, at Fort Sumpter. They are 
probably there, at the time of our writing. 


WasHIncTON, Jan. 7. 
PROTECTION FOR THE CAPITAL. 


Three companies of flying Artillery are on their way to 
this city. One company will be posted at or near Judicia- 
ry Square, in the center of the city, one on the Capitol Hill, 
near to the east front of the Capitol, and one at the square 
near the President’s House. 


PENSACOLA, KEY WEST, AND HAMPTON ROADS. 


The important post of Pensacola, Florida, is now well 
guarded. There is one company of infantry, with two ves- 
sels of war, at that station. Key West, also another high- 
ly important station, with one of the finest harbors in the 
world, and holding the key of the Gulf of Mexico, is occu- 
pied by a sufficient force to protect it against any attack 

@ revolutionists can make upon it. Hampton Roads, the 
other naval station in the South, is likewise in a secure 


position. 





WaAsHINGTON, Monday, Jan. 7, 1861. 
MR. LINCOLN’S CABINET. 
The vente Uae on have been invited to seats in 
the Cabinet: essrs. tate gy ste Bates, Smith, 


and Welles. The invitation to Mr. Cameron indicates the 


Treasury of War Department, but without “definitely de- 
termining” which. It is quite probable that the. two 


Southern appoints will men be kept open until Mr. Lincoln 
reaches this city, where he is expected some time in Feb- 
ruary, a8 events in the mean time may have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the selections. 

Juper Taney is reported to have said that he expocts to 
administer the oath of Office to President Lincoln and Mr. 
Bucuanan expects to ride in the carriage with him to the 
inauguration, and run the risk of getting shot. 

TIMIDITY IN VIRGINIA. 


Virginians, in the counties of the interior, are already 
exhibiting the same kind of tremors and timidity that was 
manifested at the time of the John Brown invasion. Such 
s the intalligence brought into this city to-day. (Jan. 7.) 
_———> So 


WasuinerTon, Jan. 5. 


The events of the last few days have disclosed plans and 
purposes of the revolutionists that run quite ahead of any- | 
thing expected ofthem. They have been talking all along 
of “peaceable and Constitutional secession.” But what do 
we see, since Floyd went out of the War Department? All 
through the South the State authorities, or the mob, rush- 
ing upon the forts and arsenals of the Federal Government, 
capturing them where they are not protectéd, and threaten- 
ing them where they are, and garrisoning them with State 
troops. This is treasonably done, in open and lawless violation 
of all decency, and before the secession of the State in which 
those things are taking place is even considered ; treason- 
ably done while the State is in the regular fellowship of her 
sister States, and while her Representatives and Senato rs 
are sitting and voting in the two Houses of Congress, and 
drawing their pay from the Federal Treasury. 





ed attempt to overturn and destroy a Government was ever 
set on foot in any country than exists in this to-day, and 
every hour’s development proves it. But for Anderson’s 
movement, which precipitated Floyd’s resignation and par- 
tially exploded the scheme, this city would have been in the 
hands of the traitors before the 4th of March, and a Revolu- 
tionary Government proclaimed from the Capitol, and the 
de jure Administration compelled to contest positions with 
the de facto one. How serious would have been that com- 
plication, every man can sec. The question now is, how 
near this result can be come to, now. J.S. P.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune. sian 
> ~~ or + 

The Secessionists are in great good spirits this morning: 
All their well-laid plans are, according to their own story, 
working admirably. They claim to have complete posses- 
sion of the South, with a large toady interest in the North. 
The consummation of their grand scheme will be the seizure 
of the Northern Capitol. I notice that some of the Northern 
journals regard this as ridiculous, and laugh at the idea of 
the South pouring twenty thousand men into the City of 
Washington, within four weeks. They will laugh still more 
when I tell them that the South leaned largely upon North- 
ern aid from secretly organized associations, the chief of 
which is known as the “Knights of the Golden Circle.” The 
leaders of this declare that the circle can and will contri- 
bute 120,000 men. Their grand robbery of the Treasury 


will cover up the smaller ones by seizing the public build- 
ings and all the public documents, which will be handed over 
to Cobb, Floyd and Co. They will then declare to the 
world that the Government de facto of the United States still 
exists, and with the capital in their possession, they expect 
to be recognized by the foreign Ministers resjdent here, 
while the North is to be declared outof the Union. It is 
then claimed by these Wise men of the South that they 
have friends enough inthe North to control that section 
and compel it to recognize the power or party having pos- 
session of the capital, so that the spilling of human A ibod, 
should there be any,is to be transferred to the Northern 
States. 

The city is being rapidly filled up with young men from 
the South. They mostly congregate at Brown’s and the 
National. J.S. P.—N. Y. Tribune. 


> —~ os OC:CS— 
The following resolution, offered by Mr. Adrain of New- 
Jersey, was passed by 124 Yeas to 56 Nays: in the House 
of Representatives. 

“ Resolved, That we fully approve the bold and patriotic 
act of Major Anderson in wiikdvewing from Fort Moultrie 
to Fort Sumter, and the determination of the President to 
maintain that fearless officer in his present condition, and 
we will maps the President in all constitutional measures 
to enforce the laws and preserve the Union.” 
Among those who sustained this resolution, were a ma- 
jority of the Democratic representatives of the North, and 
several manly and patriotic members from Southern States. 
This resolution is worth more as a basis for the permanent 


| ed in these views. 





it is due at once, both to the safety and dignity 








of such 4 
le, that he be forthwith impeached at the bar of a. 
Renate ofthe United Stale © bar of te 
ttest 


A true copy. Henry T. Currver, Pastor 


oe 
Hep ror Kansas is still needed :—the Committee &0. 
licit further supplies. 


Secretary Tuompson has resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Interior. Good! 

Mr. Lincotn’s Casinet.—Rumor states that Mr. Lin. 
coln has invited Edward Bates of Missouri, Wm. H. Sey. 
ard of New York, Mr. Cameron of Pennsylvania, and My 
Wells of Connecticut, into his Cabinet—also that Mr. Came. 
ron declines, and that Mr. Seward has not decided whether 
to accept. Uncertain. : 


Mayor Woop of New York, in a message to the Com. 
mon Council, in which he expresses, on behalf of the City 
(as it would seem) the following sentiments : 


“With our grieved brethren of the slave states we hay 
friendly relations and a common sympathy. We have not 
participated in the warfare upon their constitutional 4; 
or their domestic institutions. While other portions of oy 
State have unfortunately been imbued with the fanaticg} 
spirit which actuates a — of the people of New Eng. 
land, the City of New York has unfalteringly preserved 
integrity of its principles in adherence to the compromises 
of the constitution and the equal rights of the people of all 
the States.” 


After thus givingcountenance to Southern secession, he 
goes into a long argument setting forth reasons why Ney 
York City should also secede from the State of New-York 
and from the Union, on account, partly, of State Legislation, 
oppressive to the City! He closes as follows : 


“When Disunion has become a fixed and certain fact, why 
may not New York disrupt the bands which bind her tos 
venal and corrupt master—to a people and a party that have 
plundered her revenues, ne to ruin her commerce, 
taken away the power of self-government, and destroyed 
the Confederacy of which she was the proud Empire City! 
Amid the gloom which the present and prospective condi- 
tion of things must cast over the country, New York, asa 
free City, may shed. the only light and hope for a future re. 
construction of our once ble confederacy. 

“Yet I am not prepared to recummend the violence impli. 

n me | this argument in favor of free- 
dom, “peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must,” let me not 
be misunderstood. The redress can be found only in ap 
we to the magnanimity of the people of the whole State. 

he events of the past two months have no doubt effected 
a change in the popular sentiment of the State on National 
politics. This change may bring us the desired relief, and 
we may be able to appeal of the laws to which I have re- 
ferred, and a consequent restoration of our corporate rights. 
Fernanpvo Woop, Mayor. 
January 7, 1861. 


The Mayor, it is believed, has now used up, pretty effee- 
tually, the little remnant of his popularity with his fellow- 
citizens, who will not thank him for lending his official in 
fluence in support of disorganization and disunion. 


Proposep “Nine MONTHS SLAveRY” IN New York; 





settlement of the great question and for the preservation of 
the Union than all the propositions of all the compromise | 


committees.— Tribune. 

———-» ——~teem 
Voice or a Connecticut Cuurcnu on Fast Day—The 
following were adopted by the Congregational Church in 


| A notice has been given, in the Legislature of New York, 


of the introduction of a Bill “to authorize holding slaves in 
New York for nine months,”—equivalent to a proposal to 
disband the Republican party, in this State, if its members 
vote for it, and to raise an unprecedented storm of indigna- 





Jewett City, Conn., at the public services of Fast day : 


I. Resolved, That this church and congregation assem- 
bled on the 4th day of January, 1861, according to the Proc- | 
lamation of the President of the nation, and also of the Gov- 
ernor of this State, to keep a season of fasting and prayer 
on account of the distress of the nation, deem it proper 
while, humbling themselves before God, to put on record 
their judgment of the exigency that has called for such a 
proclamation. : 

II. Resolved, That we deem it owing, under God, solely 
to the existence and audacity of Slavery; and we hold it to 
be the manifest and imperative duty of the President of the 
United States in this exigency as “the Minister of God, who 
beareth not the sword in vain,” promptly to enforce the 
laws, and to put down the sabellien and treason, which 
have been plotted and perpetrated in South Carolina by the 
use [if need be] of all the disposable force of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

III. Resolved, That we further declare our deliberate 
opinion that all the Christian people of the country should, 
and that an overwhelming majority of them will patrioti- 
cally sustain the President in such a decisive suppression 
of the rankest treason and rebellion. 

IV. Resolved, That we declare finally, that if, as being 
the Executive Head, and expressing the cullective sover- 
ignty of a great nation, the ident does not do this, but 


tion in the State, if it passes. The people demand, and will, 


| ere long have a bill abolishing slave-hunting, in this State, 


instead of the re-enactment of exploded slavery bills. 


Spicy CorrESPONDENCE.—Many of our readers probably 
know that the Mayor of this city, in his Thanksgiving pro- 
clamation, made a very impertinent, if not irreverent, re- 
mark, to the effect that the people of this city had very lit 
tle to be —_ His nae was —— a 
several pulpits on Tranksgiving day, and especially b . 
Dr. T. be, Rector of the Shueeh in which Mayor ood and 
his family have long been worshippers. According to the 
New York correspondent of The Buffalo Commercial, the 
Mayor was absent at Washington .at the time, but, on his 
return, the following correspondence, in substance, took place : 


MAYOR WOOD TO DR. TYNG. 
Mayor’s Orrice, Dec. 5, 1860. 


Rev. axp Dear Sir: Believing it the province of the 
Charch to preach Christ cracified, and him only, and further 
believing that to political preaching most of the ills which at 
present afflict our unhappy country are directly traceable, you 
will excuse me for thus notifying you of my withdrawal from 
yeur pastoral ministrations at St. George's. Your references 
to the Mayor’s Proclamation on began ate Bp , were a5 
unchristian as they were impertinent and unc for. Had 
I been present on the occasion, I should have deemed it a duty 








allows a treacherous conspiracy of rebels to have its way, 
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lea , and taking the members 
Pay hy alg wih ne.” Hoping you grow wise as 
aa Ts your obedient servant, Frrnanpo Woop. 


To the Rev. Srernxn A. Tyna, 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant square. 
REV. DR. TYNG TO MAYOR WOOD. 
Sr. Grorcr’s Recrory, Dec. 5, 1860. 


Rev. Dr. Tyng’s compliments to Mr. Fernando Wood, 
his , = dislikes of wholesome and deserved ad- 
id 
of 


have moved him to separate from the com- 
the Saints. As it is, however, the Rector of St. 
cannot refrain from reiterating on this occasion an 
belief in the comfortable doctrine—so often subscrib- 
to by his friend, Mr. Wood—that 
‘While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
Mr. Ferxanvo Woop, Mayor's Office, City Hall, Park, 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR IN GEORGIA. 


The Southern Confederacy, (published at Atlanta, Georgia,) 
s psper which has been fighting most gallantly for the Union 
wed the laws, says of the late election for members of the 
Georgia Convention : 

“It isa notable fact, that, wherever the ‘Minute-Men,’ as 
they are called, have had an organization, those counties have 
voted, by large majorities, for immediate secession. Those that 
they could not control by persuasion and coaxing, they dra- 
ary bullied, by threats, jeers, and sneers. By this means 

of good citizens were induced to vote the immediate 


soession ticket, h timidity. Besides, the towns and 
cities have been fi with sensation despatches and inflam- 


matory rumors manufactured in Washington City for the 

occasion. To be candid, there never has com as much 

and bullying practiced in the same length of time, since 

the ction om and Gomorrah, as has been in the 

meent state campaign. The fault has been at Washington 

City—from that cess-pool has eminated all the abominations 
that ever cursed a free people.” 


ee eS oo 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The Special Message of President Buchanan in reference 
wthe present agitated condition of the country, and par- 
Gealarly regarding the recent action of South Carolina, 
was yesterday sent to Congress.— Times of Thursday. 

The President, in his Message, repeats his conviction that 
0 State has a right, by its own act, to secede from the 
Union, or throw off Federal obligations at pleasure.” He 
ilo repeats that the President must collect the revenues 
ad enforce the laws, Yet he adds— 

The fact cannot be disguised that we are in the midst of 
agreat revolution. Therefore, I recommend the question 
o Congress as the only human tribunal under Providence 

g the power to meet the existing emergency. To 
ioe cotasivaly, belongs the power to declare war or to 
wthorize the employment of military force in all cases 
contemplated by the Constitution, and they alone 
the power to remove all the grievances which might lead 
to war, and to secure e and union to this distracted 

try. On them, and on them alone, rests the nsi- 

ity. The Union is a sacred trust, left by our revolution- 

wy fathers for their descendants, and never did any other 
people inherit so rich a legacy. 

I therefore appeal through you to the people of the coun- 
tty, to declare in their might that the Union must and shall 
be preserved by all constitutional means. [ most earnestly 
recommend that you devote yourselves to the question how 
this can be accomplished in peace. All other questions, 
when compared with this, sink into insignificance. The 
present is no time for palliatives. Prompt action is requir- 
ed. A delay in Congress to prescribe or recommend a dis- 
tinct and practical proposition for conciliation, may drive us 
to point from which it will be almost impossible to recede. 
A common ground on which conciliation and harmony may 
be produced, is surely not unattainable. — 

@ proposition to compromise, by letting the North have 
exclusive control of the territory above a certain line, and 
to give Southern institutions protection below that line, 

t to receive universal approbation. In itself, indeed, it 
may not be entirely satisfactory, but when the alternative 
is between reasonable concession on both sides and the des- 
truction of the Union, it is an imputation on the patriotism 
of Congress to assert that its members will hesitate a mo- 
ment. Itis said that serious apprehensions are to some ex- 
tent entertained, in which I do not share, that the peace of 
this District may be disturbed before the 4th of March next. 
In any event it will be my duty to preserve it, and this du- 
ty shall be performed. 

The Times says: 

It seems to be conceded that the Congressional attempts 
‘6 compromise our sectional difficulties, have failed. 

Yet the Times does not despair of a peaceful adjustment, 
when the South shall have learned the necessity of it. 


Stave InsurrecTIons.—There are rumors of Slave in- 
turrections in Alabama. 








THE PRINCIPIA. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


UPON THE UNITED STATES BY SOUTH CA RO- 
LINA! 


The steamer “Star of the West,” with U.S. troops and 
provisions for Major Anderson at Fort Sumpter has been 
fired upon and driven back to sea. The first telegram was 
contradicted, but is now, (Friday morning) confirmed. 


We have at last full reports of what took place when 
the Star of the West attempted to enter Charleston Harbor. 
She was fired upon from Morris Island and Fort Moultrie. 
Maj. Anderson then demanded from Gov. Pickens permis- 
sion for her to enter, backing it with « threat to open his 
guns upon any battery that might fire upon her. Gov. Pick- 
ens refused permission, and Maj. Anderson decided to refer 
the matter to Washington, Lieut. Talbot being dispatched 
thither as a special messenger.—N. Y. Times. 


MississiPpPi has passed an ordinance of secession. 
The U. S. forts in Louisiana, have been seized by the 
Revolutionists. 
-— ~o- <+- 


Funilp Miscellany. 


“OVER THE RIVER.” 


[The following, slightly varied from the publication in which it 
was found, by AMANDA GOODELL, was selected by her, as expres- 
sive of her feelings, just before her decease, and were read at her 
funeral.) 


Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the farther side : 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue— 
He crossed in the twilight, dim and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view : 
We saw not the angels who met him there— 

The gates of the city we could not see— 
Over the river—over the river— 

My father stands waiting, to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another—the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Rhoda, I see her yet; 
She crossed on her bosom her snowy hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom park : 
We felt it glide from the silver sande, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark, 
We know she is safe on the further side— 
Where all the ransomed angels be— 
Over the river—the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol, is waiting for me. 





WAR 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman, cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, 
They cross the stream, and are gone for aye, 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day— 
We only know that their barks, no more 
May sail with us, o’er Life’s stormy sea ; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, . 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore. 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The angel of Death shall carry me. 

{The preceding stanzas suggested the phrase ‘Over the river” 
in the Obituary of Amanda, in the Principia of December 8. And 
the reading of the Obituary, by a stranger at the West, elicited the 
following Communication.) 

i incipi ’ , 1 claim the right to s - 
eR in tanotien . an tallewing tines are ot your Qepoul. 
Respectfully, 

Erastus A. Bucs, 


“OVER THE RIVER.” 


Suggested by the Obituary of Miss AMANDA GooDELL. 
“Quite peacefully,” Sister, hence thou art sped, 
Written thy name on the roll of the dead! - 
Gone is thy spirit, in search of that shore ,— 
‘Over the river.’ 








Dead ! should I write? Nay! speeding, afar 
To find a bright home ; to shine, as a Star,, 
In the eternal crown of spirit gems— 
‘Over the river.’ 


Faded from earth, to be transplanted o’er, 
With countless other flow’rs cull’d before, 

In more genial soil—that Garden fair— 
‘Over the river.’ 

Struggling awhile, with man’s last mortal foe, 
Thou hadst permission, at length to go— 

In triumph great—to hail those ‘dearer’ ones— 
‘Over the river.’ 

Tavs, when our earthly work is done, 
May we with joy—and with faith on raz son— 

‘‘Peacefully” sail to that ne’er-changing clime— 
‘Over the river.’ 


Andover, Illinois, Dec. 15th, 1860. 
For the Principia. 
STURY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


CHAPTER III, 


Charley was a bright, gladsome little fellow, whose glee- 
ful days pacsed merrily away. And when the even ing 
shades drew on, oh! how his mother pressed him to her 
heart, and kissed and caressed him with fond maternal 
love ; and sent up her grateful thoughts to God for giving 
her such a precious boy. 

But, in process of time, the mother was called away for a 
few hours; and when she returned Charley, was not to be 
found. 

As she searched the house she cried “Charley, Charley.’ 
but no answer was returned. She examined the premises 
around the house, and cried again, “Charley Charley,” but 
he heard her not. 

As she sped her way from house to house, in search of 
her boy, and found him not, oh, how her heart beat wildly 
with emotions, of fear andanguish! And when the evening 
shades drew on, how intense was her anguish, as she 
thought that perhaps Charlie was lost in the dark tangled 
forest, with no bed but the cold damp earth, with no shelter 
but the heavens o’er him, and that, perhaps, before morning 
he might be devoured by wild beasts of the wood. 

Oh! what a long and tedious night to her stricken heart, 
and when the morning dawned, how she bounded forth in 
wild dismay in search of her boy. 

Poor stricken mother, thou knowest not the treachery of 
thy neighbor. Thy boy is in the kidnapper’s hands, and is be- 
ing borne far away toward Southern climes. And ashe cries 
“let me go back to my mother,” see that heavy, cruel blow 
fall upon the quivering frame of the dear little boy, until he 
suppresses the anguish of his soul and hides it from the kid- 
napper’s view. But oh! the emotions of his soul! who can 
tell them ? as he thinks of his distant ‘home and mother, 
and reflects “I shall see them no more.” And then, when 


| the sad realities of slavery are experienced in all their hor- 


rors, no wonder if he is driven to desperation. Oh! poor 
Charlie, I lament thy sad state, and would gladly de- 
liver thee, if within my power. And now, dear children, 
don’t you pity poor Charlie, and won’t you ask God to de- 
liver him from slavery ? And yet there are hundreds of lit- 
tle boys and girls stolen from their parents every year, and 
reduced to slavery. Oh! what a fearfully cruel and wicked 
thing slavery is! In the language‘of another let me say— 
My censure on the thing Thate, 


’Tis Slavery’s cruel, galling chain, 

That wounds and stings my son! with paiu. 
‘Tis infamous, from first to last— 

Some angry thunder roll and blast 

The system wretched, cruel, base, 

That stampe our species with disgrace— 
That parents and their children 
With wringing hands,’ and blee 
However strong affection’s tie, 
Tis severed—yes, in vain they cry.’ 


Now, dear children, won’t you ask God to break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free? And then talk in be. 
half of their freedom, and when you are old enough, and 
have the privilege, then vote to have them all go free? 

Let your voice go forth, 
Let'the land awake, ‘ 
Let our freemen gather from ocean to lake. 


Let their watchword be, 
Down with oppression, the land shall be free ! 


Dgacon th 


g hearts : 


Affectionately yours, 
Maple Cottage, January 4th., 1861. 
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THE MARVELS UF A SEED. 


Have you ever considered how wonderful a thing the 
seed of a plant is? It is the miracle of miracles. God 
said, Let there be “plants yielding seed ;” and it is further 
added, each one “after his kind.” 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the germs of 
all past, present, and future generations of seeds were con- 
tained one within the other, as if packed in a succession of 
boxes. Other learned men have explained this mystery in 
a different way. But what signify all their explanations? 
Let them explain it as they will, the wonder remains the 
same, and we must still look upon the reproduction of the 
seed as a continual miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there @ palace, is there 
even a city, which contains so much that is wonderful as is 
inclosed in a single little seed—one grain of curn, one little 
brown apple-seed, one small seed of a tree, picked up, per- 
haps, by a sparrow for her little ones, the smallest seed of 
a poppy or a blue-bell, or even one of the seeds that are so 
small that they float about in the air invisible to our eyes! 
Ah ! there is a world of marvels and brilliant beauties hid- 
en in each of these tiny seeds, Consider their immense 
number, the perfect separation of the different kinds, their 
power of life and resurrection, and their wonderful fruit- 
fulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the celebrated Linnzus, who has been called 
“the father of botany,” reckoned about 8,000 different 
kinds of plants ; and he then thought that the whole num- 
ber existing could not much exceed 10,000. But, a hun- 
dred years after him, M. de Condolle, of Geneva, described 
40,000 kinds of plants; and ata later period he counted 
60,000, then 80,00, and he supposed it possible that the 
number might even amount to 100,000. 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds of plants 
ever failed to bear the right seed? Have they ever de- 
ceived us? Has a seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or a 
seed of a poppy grown up into a sunflower? Has a syca- 
more-tree'ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech-tree from 
a chestnut? A little bird may carry away the small seed 
of a sycamore in its beak to feed its nestlings, and on the 
way may drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may 
spring up and grow where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years 
after it may become a magnificent tree, under which the 
flocks of the valleys and their shepherds may rest in the 
shade. 

Consider next the wonderful power of life and resurrec- 
tion bestowed on the seeds of plants, so that they may be 
preserved from year to year, and even from century to 
century. 

Let a.child put a few seeds ina drawer and shut them 
up, and sixty years afterward, when his hair is white and 
his step tottering, let him take one of these seeds and sow 
it inthe ground, and soon after he will see it spring up 
into new life, and become a young, fresh, and beautiful 
plant. 

M. Jouannet relates that in the year 1835, several old 
Celtic tombs were discovered near Bergorac. Under the 
head of each of the dead bodies there was found a small, 
square stone or brick, with a hole in it, containing a few 
seeds, which had been placed there beside the dead by the 
heathen friends who had buried them, perhaps 1,500 or 
1,700 years before. These seeds were carefully sowed by 
those who found them, and what do you think was seen to 
spring up from this dust of the dead ?—beautiful sun 
flowers, blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing blossoms as 
bright and sweet as those which are woven into wreaths by 
the merry children now playing in our fields. 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, was found 
ina mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English traveler, Wil- 
kinson. who sent it to the British Museum. The librarian 
there having unfortunately broken it, discovered it in a few 
grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as 
hard as stone. The peas were planted carefully under 
glass ou the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of thirty 
days these old seeds were seen to spring up into new life. 
They had been buried probably about 3,000 years ago, 
perhaps in the time of Moses, and had slept all that long 
me, apparently dead, yet still living in the dust of the 
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Is not the springing of the seed an emblem of the re- 
surrection of the dead? Accordingly it is mentioned by 
the Apostal Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., where, from the springing 
of the seed; he explains the doctrine of the resurrection 
unto life. —Gaussen. 

>_< os 
TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCHES. 
Office of the Moura : at one end of the line. 
Office of the Sromacn : at the other end of it. 
DISPATCH. 


Inquirny—Mouth to Stomach: “Are you ready for break- 
fast ?” 

Stomacu.—“Yes. What are you going to send ?” 

Movrn.— You will see. Prepare!” The table-bell rings, 
Body hurries—drops into a chair. Mouth opens, and down 
goes, as quickly as possible, a cup of coffee at a temperature 
of 145 degrees of Fahrenheit. It burns the whole Aisoph- 
ageal track as it passes it, and when it gets into the Stomach, 
burns it, and the Stomach contracts, and shrivels, and crin- 
ges, and finally screeches—and the 

Movutu says—“Halloo! What is the matter ?”’ 
| Sromacn.—Matter! Enough, I should think. Do you 
| not know that I can not endure Slush at 140 to 160 degrees 
| of heat ?” 

Movtrn.— Oh, never mind! Here comes some beef-stake 
with hot fried potatoes, hot rolls,and poor butter—some 
salad with vinegar, some buckwheat cakes and mollasses. 
These will heal it.” 

Stromacu.—‘“Stop! 
ing these down here, all at a time! 
podge.” 

Movtu.—“Here comes some more coffee !” 

Stomacu.—“Hold on! Wait! Give me some water /” 

Movrn.—‘Water! Water, when you can get coffee? 
You must be crazy—water has no nourishment in it. One 
wants water only when one is dry.” 

Sromacu.—‘“I am thirsty. Give me some water!” 


‘ 





What earthly use is there in send- 
They’ll make a hodge- 


Movutn.—“Can not do it—they haven’t any water up here. 
If they have, it is hot, and I doubt if they have any of that. 
Persons do not like water, and you, O stomach, are eccen- 
tric ; so stop complaining and get ready to take some more 
food—‘take the good the gods provide you’ and be content. 
Are you ready ?—I am in a hurry. Up here, time is money. 
I have to furnish you with material out of which strength 
is to be gotten for the Body’s use to-day, and I have ten 
minutes allowed me for this purpose. Now, the after part 
is your lookout, not mine. Take notice? Are you ready ? 
| Here comes apple-pie, fried chicken, tripe, tomato-catsup, 
| boiled ham, minute pudding, corn bread, and cucumbers ; 
peper, salt, gravy, mince-pie, another cup of coffee—so look 

out !” 
| Sromacn—“Look out! Oh, murder! What am I to do? 
|Do! I must grind away at it like a horse in a bark-mill, 
| till Tam worn out. Under such a condition of things as 
this, I shall break down in a fourth part of the time, which 
I might work, but then the mouth—and for that matter, the 
heart, too, will be stzl/, and I shall be at peace !”—Prairie 
Farmer. 





——- — 


COPYING A BLOT, 


“ Mother, who of all the big boys should ynu like for me 
to pattern” asked a little boy who was looking round for a 
good example. 

“Who would you think ?” asked his mother ; “you know 
the big boys better than I do.” 

The little boy thought. Then he said: “Ther’s Dan Par- 
ker, he smokes ; there’s Bill Parker, he swears ; Tom Jones, 
he’s gota horrid temper ; Sam Jay, he sprees it ; Jim Wood, 
he hates study ; Joe Blake, he’s cross ; Charlie Doe, he goes 
fishing on Sunday ; Gus Tyng, he tells whoppers. Mother, 
there isn’t one that, if I copy, I shouldn’t copy a blot 
from.” 

“Qh! how the ugly blots in our character stand out!” 
“Well,” said his mother, “there is one perfect pattern.” 
“Who ?” asked the boy eagerly; “I should love to know 
him.” “The Son of God, answered she, “who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth, and who left us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps.” O children! God 
knew you would need a perfect pattern to copy from! You 
could not copy God, because he is a Spirit ! therefore he sent 
his Son to become a child, in this world, to show you the 











pattern of a heavenly boy, and he wishes you to bégin-wy,, 
a child, to grow into his likeness. In his character there i; 
no blot to copy. He is pure. 





ie 
DRYING VEGETABLES. 

It is an art that ought to be acquired by every gardens, 
or owner of a garden—that of preserving vegetables fy, 
winter use or a winter market. The editor of the London 
Cottage Gardener says he once received from Holland , 
few packages of Sugar Peas, Kidney Beans and other Voge. 
tables in a dried state, which, when cooked, were ay way 
flavored as they would have been in a green state, 
were obtained by drying in chambers through which ep. 
rents of heated air were introduced ; they were completely 
shrivelled up and had the appearance of strips of thig 
parchment or leather, until they were boiled, and then 
swelled out to their usual dimensions. He has seen Kjq, 
ney Beans preserved by first boiling them tender, anq 
afterwards drying them in a warm airy place, when they 
may be kept any length of time in bags or boxes till ready 
for use. : 
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Crean Hanps anp Strrenctu.—aA little boy ( Whose 
name I shall call Jobn)was observed to wash his hand 
many times a day—a most praiseworthy exercise, Th 
unusual frequency with which he repaired to the holloy 
stone by the well, led his elder brother Henry to ask hin 
why he washed his hands so frequently. 

“Because I wish to be strong.” 

“Do you think that washing your hands will make you 
strong ?” 

“Ves,” 

“J hope you will hold on to that idea.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting on the porch 
of the farm house, listening to the notes of the whipporwill, 
Henry asked John why he thought that washing his hands 
would give him strength. 

“Because I read it in the Bible,” was the reply. 

“Where did you find the passage ?” 

“T will show you.” 

He got the Bible, and read the latter part of the ninth 
verse of the seventeenth chapter of Job; “He that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger and stronger.”—John wa 
sure his position was a firm one, for it had the support of 
Scripture. Henry proceeded to explain to him the mea- 
ing of the passage, and convinced him that he had taken ia 
a literal sense that which was intended to be understood in 
a figurative sense—that the passage taught that those who 
do right shall increase in strength to do right. The truth 
thus explained made a deep impression upon John’s mind; 
and I wish it may make a deep impression upon the mini 
of the reader. Boys love to be strong. The highest kin 
of strength is strength to do right. 
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OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
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I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

Ill. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and National Governments. By Wil 
GOODELL. hy 

A summary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and — y fee 
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tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitutions 
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postage 19c. 
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